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CHAOS AND COURAGE 


N MANY occasions, SPIRIT has commented on poetry which, 
according to some critics, has a value because it “reflects present- 
day chaos.” Our position has been that there is a contradiction in terms. 
Poetry itself requires order and is vitiated if disorder takes over irre- 
spective of the end which such usurpation may serve. If we compare 
the world today to a farmer working in the barn, and the chaos-reflect- 
ing poem as the neighbor pantingly arriving with the announcement that 
the cow is in the vegetable garden, certainly the neighbor is to be com- 
mended. But with the hosts of Cassandras abroad in the land today, 
it is difficult to fancy that the farmer-world doesn’t know where his cow 
is. If the poet feels acutely the disjointness of the times, he is entitled 
to pen his jeremiads only providing he does not forget that Jeremiah 
in his call to repentance advanced a solution for the disruptions of his 
race’s day. The world, as we see it, is quite effectively aware of its 
situation. A contributory cause to disorder actually does lie in the clash 
of remedial ideas advanced for its solution. But we find singularly few 
of those who attempt correction confining themselves to stating merely 
the lament. Unless they are deliberately intent on fostering anarchy, 
they themselves work for righting the evils which they have analyzed 
with the best order of logic they know. 
For the poet, then, and even the poet apart from his pen and act- 
ing as a member of his society, to content himself with mirroring, im- 
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presses us as a double negation of his functions. It is true that, unsur- 
passed by none, he is unusually sensitive to conditions. We make this 
statement out of the conviction that the underlying cause of “what's 
wrong with the world” originates in the spiritual realm which too many 
refuse to admit exists. Now the poet, who properly is a citizen of that 
realm, should be immediately aware at least of the nature of the prob- 
lems. Even if he has not the courage to look far into the abyss, he is 
profoundly affected by what he intuitively knows to be there. If he 
quails before what he sees and rushes back, he services no one if he can 
do no more than wail and inveigh, fear and despair. He is truly one of 
the “hollow men” if he succumbs to the disorders noted all about him, 
becomes himself disorderly, and, like thumped brass, gives off the sounds 
of chaos. We can analyze him and pity him as an individual, over- 
whelmed not with glory but with the horrors of evil. But as Gervase 
Toelle points out in Communications, these acts are not those of the 
critic of poetry—no more applicable to his judgment of the chaos-reflect- 
ing poem than the fact that the poet suffers from gout. 

Unquestionably today the poet—as who does not?—needs courage. 
That quality, too, is native in the spiritual climate. It arises from the 
cardinal virtues of faith, hope and charity. He needs a courage which 
possibly very few other classes of his fellowmen require—that courage 
to pursue his vocation itself. We do not speak of rejection-slips dis- 
couragements, which are reminders of failures everyone must face. We 
speak of the very matter of being a poet. That very sensitivity, his 
endowment which he must constantly cultivate yet prevent from tak- 
ing over the garden, carries both rewards and penalties. He has well- 
developed capacities for suffering with his fellowmen. Very much of 
this he might escape were he to move, as so many have and all of us 
must do to some extent, to anesthetize himself. We suspect that at 
least a sizable group of men and women, potentially excellent poets have 
been lost to poetry because they did not have the courage to contemplate 
the world material and hold on to any peace of mind or soul. 

The Christian poet does have certain safeguards. The dolorous facts 
of Dies Irae are part and parcel of his heritage. Whether the world goes 
out with a bang or a whimper can be debated. But he knows it will go 
out in sorrows and tribulations the like of which man has yet to see. 
Looking back to today from the vantage point of Armageddon, he can 
loose his laughter against our modern thunders from right and left. The 
tragedies about him often have a comedy of errors—desperately true 
perhaps in their mundane setting but mistakenly identified if unre- 
lated to the victories beyond Armageddon. 
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MARRIAGE 


We marry, as we die in the dark and alone—- 
without maternal assurance, without talk, 
or relatives. Alone we must triumph or.atone 
for our choice; as blindly step by step we walk 
into another world—through a strange door 
with no view of the beyond, no map, or guarantee 
of sun or welcome on that foreign shore. 
No guarantee of a way back ... Who is she 
robbed of circumstance, society—of light? 
Who is he stripped of patter and of dignity? 
Stranger, how did you come into my night? 
It was because your loneness called to me. . 
We marry, as we die, alone in darkness land 
upon a new-world shore, a sea-bound island. 

LISA GRENELLE 


MOTHER OF EXILES 


I left behind tyrannic whim, 

Old lamps that needed oil and trim 

In Czarist Russia shorn of light 

Where day was gripped in claws of night. 


Though lamps by which men walk are broken, 
Flame lost, life may at last achieve, 

Within the dark—where truth is spoken— 
What men must cherish and believe. 


Though liberty is now betrayed, 
And peace on earth is starkly swayed 
By lust of power, and greed so base 
That earth is one tormented face, 


Mother of Exiles, gather me 
Within your dream of liberty, 
Holding all stricken, all oppressed 
Like twisted children against your breast. 
FANIA KRUGER 
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RECKONING IN OCTOBER 


I have lost the love that April knew, 
And the flowering bough and the sky of blue, 
Lost languid roses and time to run 
Through meadows of gold and green and sun. 
But against this losing, I count the colors 
October brings, the varied yeliows 
Of leaf, of hill, of small heads bending 
Over bright bonfires, the hard-earned blending 
Of all the crimsons, of heart, of tree, 
Into the fabric of you and me, 
Who reap the fruit of Spring’s bright petal, 
Feeling the sturdy, living metal 
Of days and nights that bring us this, 
Beyond the dream, beyond the kiss 
Of Youth. This golden growing tall 
Against a lifetime’s ivy wall, 
With all that April roped and planned, 
Safe in my heart, closed in your hand. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 


NIGHT PRAYER FOR THIS AGE 
(“Forgive them for they know not. . .”) 


Blanket us, the children, down to sleep; 
We are the little ones 

Who did not know. 

Forget the spilled ink that is wet, 

Like blood, 

Upon the once clean pattern 

Of the rug. Forget 

The furniture in shambles 

In the room below, 

And all the garden blossoms torn to wage 
A battle on the world-wide, pleasant lawn. 
Turn the nursery rhyme commercials on 
To lull us deep 

Past fear. 
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See how like angels we look now, so near 

To sleep. 

Forgive the mischief that has marked our day, 

And do not keep 

The sum of all our childish debts in mind. 

Turn the moon low; 

Only the long hours of our night remain. 

Draw over us the mercies of the counterpane. 
GEMMA D’AURIA. 


LIKE ILIUM 


Is this the night the world must burn like Troy? 
Is there no wise Aeneas 

To look the Greek gift in its wooden teeth 

Or fly the lovers of the hollow horse, 

Loading his cross and sorrows 

(With old Anchises) on his contrite shoulder? 


Is there no priestly king 

To crack the wooden wonder with his prophecy: 
Does no one see the crowded sabres 

Behind the lancets of those eyes? 

The peace that sings like a muezzin 

Upon that crenellated brow 

Calls Troy to love a loaded citadel! 


You who receive this idol full of pitch and matches 
Yet curse Cross-branch and Calvary 

Because you hate the nails and Blood 

Refuse the peace price of that saving Wood, 


Go, then, be deafened by the bonzes of your animal 
Jumping and barking in the marble ruin 

Too loud for you to hear the unborn armor 

The steel heart bumping in that great 

White horse’s wooden drum. 


Is this the night the world must burn like Ilium? 
THOMAS MERTON 
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JUNE ROSE 


Between bud and flaring flower 

the comet years linger, 

ticking off the sun bombs buried in the soil 
dancing on the fuse to the rhythms of the rain. 
Who can hurry the Dynamiter? 

who, oh who, can name His name? 


Behold—here, now 
He utters it— 


the rose, the rose 
explodes! 


GEORGE A. MC CAULIFF 


ADVENTURE, FOURTH SUMMER 


My heart’s to ponder, this leap 

From my arms to boyhood, my son’s first flight 
Into woods alone; 

His eye-to-eye encounter with a spangled snake, 
Whose candor was as reasoned as his own. 


The mossy pillow where he lay 

And looked into the branchy sky, 
Glimpsing where God must be, 

And wondering if even God 

Knew that this child, so distant-small, 
Was definitely he. 


How after telling all, 

Forgiven, ripe for sleep, he questioned me 
Of every other boy 

Fleeing alone to other woods, 

And how might God distinguish each 

In their collective joy. 


That small and secret sin 
(Outweighing any dreaded punishment) 








My years will mother less 

Than the first wood-learned poetry 

His heart repeated, 

After he found manhood to confess. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 


Two Poems by Claude F. Koch 


IMAGE AND LIKENESS 


A sea pillows his face: this Marine, dead. 
Across our years live coral brands its trace, 
Withholds the sovereign mystery of his face. 


Christ’s image, dead; this wave that laps the beach 
Seeks avidly the coral crowned head 
Now prodigal of blood—ensnares the dead. 


And time that wastes the beach sucks him away 
Forever down the years beyond our reach 
Who yearn him always from this burning beach. 


O Christ, again a brother lost, efface 
This coral crucifixion of the dead 
Seared in our hearts—O, into sheol, reach! 


POPULAR POET 
AND CONVENTIONAL NIGHTMARE 


But if in the shattering silence the Grand Inquisitor 

Rising in mercurial sloth from a vast vague malachite floor 

Snubs the dissipating smoke-thin substance of me 

(Wisped through a pin-point door), 

And if he should thunder wanly: “Who is this... ah... visitor?” 


Arching his knowing brow—so; will enough of me, phantom, 
Unarmed, divested of earthly supporting conventional person 

Remain to be damned when his persuivant roars: “He served mammon!”’ 
Producing for evidence this poem? 
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Three Poems by A. M. Sullivan 


THE HIDDEN TREE 


Under the gravel, rock and clay 

The eyeless branches probe and creep, 
Shouldering life and death away 
Drinking darkness, drinking deep. 


The branches thirsting for the light 
Trap the sun and moon and star 
Long arms enclose the day and night 
And gather blossoms from afar. 


The tree that earth and heaven made 
Is all that dawn and darkness prove; 
With the root sap flows the shade, 
With the sunlight shadows move. 


Light and darkness, drink them both; 
The tree that anchors in the mind 
Pries the rock to gather growth, 
Wisdom borrows from the blind. 


GREEK LEGEND 


The fox that gnaws your gut, O Spartan friend, 
Will leave a void that conscience cannot fill 
Nor thieves applaud since no man knows the end 
To which a fox may go to serve him ill. 


The fox that crawls beneath your ribs will eat 
The eager heart, and never taste the spleen 
For foxes relish all that love holds sweet 

Till the pulse is quiet and the tooth is clean. 


Men hiding foxes speak a tongue perverse. 
They ask an evil act of God, and pray; 
“Turn something into nothing, like the curse 
Within my breast that eats the soul away.” 








If you steal foxes, hold the beast aloft 

In public crime and show the fangs of doubt, 
And be less brave because the flesh is soft 

And pride will never drive the vixen out. 


NIGHT GAZETTEER 


Night’s curtain lifts from present to past, 

The hours hang heavy upon the spangled shaw]; 
Breathless I rub the ceilings of the vast; 
Informed of space, I never move at all. 


Rising and falling across the window ledge, 
Antares on the roof-tops is not far 

Above the beacon by the city’s edge 

That winks a red eye to the passing star. 


Now I am roused and eager for the going, 
Prowling the darkness on the wings of light, 
Guided by lanterns past the realms of knowing, 
Sure of the way until the dawn’s green blight. 


To gather chaos mark Orion’s square 
Within the pane; to find the rim of Order 
Lift the sash and draw a dark line where 
The planets roll along the jeweled border. 


Out of the squinting windows of the skull 

The caged mind measures the heaven’s huge ellipse, 
Plunging beyond eye-depth where skies grow dull 
With Time’s slow dust from the inaccessible crypts. 


The light is flame, and I who probe the grate 
Of worlds lost in the shaking cannot hinder 
The birth of Hell’s first atom; soon or late 
It glows to fury, and dims in hate to cinder. 


My little cry of anguish will be lost 

In a windy maze, but not the brave endeavor 
Of one bright match that blinks into a ghost 
Before my breath, and joins the stars forever. 
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AUTUMN 


Luxuriances the seasons speak, 

As when the Spring and Summer seek 
Ripening utterances which glow 
And deep in which desires grow. 


But now a language, more severe 
And parsimonious, make clear 
Soberer thoughts, as any tree 
Suggests with an economy. 


For Autumn, with its phrases, spare 
And strict, will write upon the air 
Terse implications that can tell 

Of hints the heart must ponder well. 


The sighing flutter of a leaf 
Can scribble drama of all grief; 
Aye, in its spiral down can be 
Condensed all human destiny. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


FRIENDS DO NOT NEED PERSUASION 
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Friends do not need persuasion, nor to move 

Each other with entreaty, nor to try 

To wield an influence. Instead, their love 

Has made them see as from a single eye. 

For they have grown together in their ways. 

Each finds his taste within the other friend, 

And all the tutorings of all their days 

Are colors run together in a blend. 

Oh better that each strive to free the other 

From all too-muchness of his faulty self, 

Respecting something fine he would not smother 

Nor store, as something useless, on the shelf. 

Respecting it, he makes it his, and he 

Still is like to his friend, yet both are free. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD 








MARY OF FATIMA: A SEQUENCE 


In 1917 the Blessed Virgin Mary appeared to three children in Fatima, 
Portugal. She warned that, unless men prayed and made reparation for 
their indifference to God, another and more terrible war would follow. 


I 


How can we buy our freedom with a prayer? 

We have packed our prayers in mothballs, 

We have folded them all away in lavendar ribbons, 
They rattle their brittle bones 

In our most secret, secret closets— 

Who then shall flesh them new into proud being? 


The name of God is a social error: 

Our jello hearts 

Quiver at His mercy more than at His vengeance. 

Explain away vengeance, explain away the childhood dragon 
And yet love lurks with frightening persistence 

Of strong-suspected truth. 

Our eyes fall, our embarrassed eyes 

Seek the assurance of the trivial floor. 

How can we bear the sharp white violence of prayer? 


But we can look at Mary— 

She is only a human, only a poem, 

Only a name in Gothic quaint illumination, 

A pearl-embroidered sleeve on a fantastic helm, 
Archaic, heraldic, harmlessly beautiful. 

So once I looked on her, long, long and deeply 

And looking fell in love with strength and tenderness. 


She is a web of steel tight-locked in the rock, 

The singing grace of a skyscraper pushing the cool blue sky, 
The delicate high-swung bridge across the fearful river. 
Oh, she transcends all mathematics and philosophy 

And is the song wild Wisdom sang 

Playing before God in the morning of the world 

Before the intrusion of pragmatic day... . 

The hidden and unmeaning ecstacy, 
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The joy of God—beauty which is 


Because it is, and for no other reason. 


So once I looked at her, long, long and deeply 
Until she grew transparent as a glass— 

Until I found myself 

(Prepared by loneliness for ultimates) 
Watching unfrightened the great face of God. 


II 


Yet she, not idle in an airless heaven 

But sifting through our silted atmosphere 
Returns like spring to earth. 

Recurring in our slender century 

When time flies by like eagles 

She makes herself particularly ours: 

We seize her by the shoulders—call her 
Our Lady of the submarines and subways— 
Lady for an age whose liturgies 

Are clacked by wheels and roared from motors— 
She could have stayed in heaven 

But now we will not let her go. 


For we are cancered with self-loathing, 
Webbed in perplexity 

And by the need for the denied God 

Sucked out to tortured emptiness. 

Lady of Fatima, fertile with grace, 

We will not let you go till you transform us 
Into new shapes which we can live and bear: 
Till you, exquisite catalyst, 

Unfouled by all our foulness, stand and see 


The all-but-beast transformed to all-but-God. 


Ill 


Mary, in whose frail hands 

Is power made perfect—you 

Whose courteous whim at Cana 

Bending the mind of God 

Pulled down the destiny of Christ upon Him 








Before His time—hear us. 

Halt the thrown stone 

In the thin air, deflect 

The race of man self-flung into oblivion. 
Mary, changer of history, 

Turn back our death! 


IV 


Prayer is the constant war, and in no other 

Is man so always sieged, so without rest 
Battled. The hideous hierarchy 

Crawls up from night 

To push our words back down our throats 

And bodiless hate so packs the cracks in space 
That only love made steel can shatter through. 


And we, weak with discouragement, fall back 
Into the foxholes of our apathy. 


Oh Mary, make us pray! 

Silence our whispering huddled cowardice 
And crack our shelled indifference 

With your atomic love! 

Lady of battles and of beachheads 


Conquer us into your prayer! 


V 


Prayer is a simple thing to understand— 
(Simple, at least, as any other miracle) 
But why should we make reparation 
For sin, when God forgives us? 


I said this once, being young. 
I said this once, before my heart had learned 
The terrible clutching tenderness of love. 


Oh Mary, now I know! 

Now, when another’s grief 

Twists in my heart like a sword, and another’s tears 
Fall from my eyes, I know the need 
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To wring from my heart the last red drops of love 
And pour them on another’s pain. 


True love is love made vulnerable 

And in its deep and undefended places 
Pays out its tears for the unhappy world 
Buying it back to its ecstatic destiny. 


VI 


{ think that man has always known you, Mary. 
Man in his longing has foretold your being. 

Not the philosophers, tor they could never seize you— 
The airy paradox ot you 

Can not be snared by any syllogism— 

But in the charnel-house of myth 

And in the tombs ot poetry 

I tind the ancient jewels of your glamour. 
Mother, oh mother! 

You are all fruittulness and chastity 

And hold between your unkissed hands 

The mystery of love and death. 


Through its own death is love transtigured 
To chastity, made fertile 
With seed of species not its own— 
And in your womb, mortality achieved 
The answer to its death-wish— 
Its preface of fulnlment, and its forecast 
Ot immortality. 

Vil 


Seeking its weave, oblivious of its Weaver 

They ravel the web of love 

(They: my contemporaries, my 

Involuntary other selves) 

Only to tind their futile hands containing 

Small stubborn threads of appetite and passion 
Holding no clue. Their love is not transsolved to peace 
But uncreate to chaos. 

Their words beat my ears like fists 

And I am huddled in their bafflement 








And frustrate by the toiling walls of their confusion 
Until I turn to Mary. Oh, 
Not Tristan and Isolde, not Abelard 
And Heloise, but she and Joseph 
Should be the patron saints of lovers! 
Mary and Joseph, two flying stars 
Colliding in their orbits, fused to love. 
He knew the vow of her virginity— 
She, simple as daylight, 
Sincere as running water, could not plight 
An empty troth. 
And so they pledged to God 
Their mutual intertwining chastities 
And all the love which filled their hearts; 
But the great generous spate of what ran over 
Fell on each other. 
Oh sweet superfluous love! ampler and more dear 
Than ever heart has chaliced, overpouring 
From God’s excess! God speaks in superfluities— 


One tlower can bear a million seeds 

And who but God would seed the night 

With such a lavishness of stars 

That they spill out, far out beyond man’s eye-bound sky 
Out to the cliffed far edge of space 

And blossom for His eyes alone? 

No other hearts were ever capable 

Of such a God-poured-out extravagance of love 
As were these two. And their desire was a Word 
Which only God could speak, and only He 
Could answer, with His presence in the straw. 


And this is no faint fable of old hours 
But our transfiguration and fulfilment. 
When two can say 
To one another “You and I and God” 
Here is the pattern of the Holy Family 
Traced out again upon our bitter clay. 
Here is our Nazareth— 
Here is the pattern for our peace. 

VIRGINIA EARLE 
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BOYS IN THE WOODS 


There’s nothing like a gang of boys 

To interrupt the woods. Their noise, 

An outrage to its delicate grammar, 
Suddenly stills the underbrush. 

They throw rocks. They raise a clamor 

No crow could ever hope to hush, 

As endlessly running, running about, 
They shout, they run, they run, they shout. 


They invade this ancient world secure 
In their own suburban literature. 

The Superman leap, the Tarzan call 
Steel them against its voice, its touch, 
Its fragrance. And yet—and yet, for all 
Their loud imperviousness, how much 
Nearer are they to the heart of it 


Than we who meditate and sit. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE 


FOR A SPASTIC CHILD 


“Down in the”... 
skip! 

... “valley” 

... Skip! 
Pond-lily 

vivid like joy’s bold Jesukin 
upbuoyed on His hopscotch lake, the children 
scamper and shout and run-sheep-run. 
“Look at them play,” you say, your hands 
and eyes like a dozen apostles. 


O bright love, I see them. Shins unsheathe, 
vorpal as Juan Belmonte’s sword, 
out of veronicas of flowered cotton print. 








The small ones prance— 

the friskier ones! Their pumiced knees, 
like yachts sensitive to the helm, 

Sail easily, skipper, waves of air 

that ramp at you in tempest. 


Up you go, gondolier. My arms grip tight. 
And if all land is Venice 

for you and all streets teeter and toss, 

few walkers’ eyes have expressed the love 

of life as well as those upheld 

in Venice. Stand you and steer! My arms 

were shaped to serve as your oars. My shoulders 
are rowlocks nailed to stay. 

No stress of tumbling space can trouble us. 


Minx, frescoed upon the moving mural, 

is movement all? Like a barcarolle 

your gladness awakens sleeping music 

from a dark current. A wicked gorgon dies 
and the day yields golden fleece. 


The hours go by like a barcarolle. 

The hours go by. Soon I must rest 

for you’re only four but I, my dearest, 

grow farther above our blossoming earth 

and, with the bending of the years, 

more quickly weaken. A darker while 

my limbs will lie the quieter. 

Then in Grimm’s realm what monitor eye . . .? 


While still time plays, what rumpelstilskin 
phrase can I find, profound, not lies? 


“Down in the”... 
skip! 
coo MEF coe 
skip and volley 
of legs over rope, hop-hop, like colts! 
Can I say. “In dregs of dusk the games 
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all drown. Each prancer halts. And faces 
in sober frames immobilize 
the children, all the carefree children.” 


They come inside from Derby Day 
unsummoned soon, and abide. Far longer 
than feet go jog-trot, curbed they linger 

like Lot’s wife’s. What’s palpable is 

the magical past; Soon few glance forth. 

I wish you guessed how sluggish fathers 

were once like satin-bower-birds 

who gather blue shards. 

Where are there birds that pleasure less this year in azure? 
A chicken amok on a scratchy path 

from a chopping-block—his head is beneath— 
husk youth and faith, and there’s our traipsing! 
A big girl whispers, “Where is she gone 

who joyously gypsied doll and pram 

on lovely voyages lickety-split?” 


Our labor tires, and minds shun earth 

for rosier heavens. “Cherub, the truth 

is tag-players choose—as growth comes on— 
estranged earth, too, tinged olive or crimson 
or cobalt in geographies 

small travelers riffle half-asleep 

and people in dream-hours. 


North or South it’s space we do not walk 
that’s Eden always and ever. If “spastic” is 
to fail in the effort toward blest acres 

of the heart’s parkland, all are kin. 

Then you are luckiest: living birds 

sing On in your life’s secret garden: 

it grows clover: it lies a turf 

beyond, and floats live butterflies. 


Your wonder fetches so rich a surf, 
few stand in a richer, O wistful eyes! 
JOHN MAHER MURPHY 








INCIDENT FROM ST. JOHN 


What lavishness is this, 

Quiet as moonrise, 

Tender as a kiss? 

A breath of spikenard’s pervasive bloom, 

Lifting through shadows in a simple room, 
Waking in sober men austere surprise. 

Sharp questions kindle in their zealous eyes! 
Scorn from dark Judas; then that matchless tone, 
Let her alone; 

Against my burying hath she kept this... . 
His understanding shaking her with bliss. 


”» 


It had been done so many times before 

By other Marys for a lesser lord— 

The heart’s sealed perfume poured 

In yearning gift; yet none had seen so clear 
What terrible necessity is here: 

Against my burying hath she kept this.” 
Ah, yes— 

Against his young surrender of the sun, 

His putting by of the blood’s rhythmic praise 
Of windy days 

On the blue lake, 

Of brown hills in the dawn 

And the mind’s darkness gone; 

His spirit’s still delight 

At waking in the light— 

Heir to the grace of life and, by the yielded breath, 
Heir to the grace of death. 


 O, kneeling girl, be proud; 
Though the heart’s fragrance be a little thing 
To yield, in this or any other spring, 
Women can do no more. Their giving makes 
Man’s greatness ready for the path it takes 
Alone, through anguish. Mary, did you guess— 
That timeless moment, which His grave words bless—- 
How your spent sweetness healed the mortal part 
Of that immortal heart? 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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POETS AND PROFESSORS 
By James P. WALsH 


e¢ HY don’t the colleges do a better job of creating an interest in 

poetry? How can you explain that, despite all the literature 
courses taught in the colleges—and we assume that those courses have 
something to do with poetry—college graduates as a group are not dis- 
tinguished for their interest in literature in general and poetry in par- 
ticular?” 

These questions would be raised by most poets after even a brief en- 
counter with a professor of literature. The poet’s interest would be 
genuine, his question innocent and without guile. As a practitioner of 
poetry he would be in much the same position as the bank president who 
displays an interest in a college economics course, or the surgeon who 
wants to know what is being taught to the young medical student. 
Yes, poets and professors do talk to each other; if the conditions are 
right there is a possibility that they may even understand each other. 
Some cynics have limited their points of agreement to a certain mutual 
seediness of dress, a predilection for undistinguished suits and ties worn 
on many consecutive days. While common economic difficulties may 
account for this resemblance, the professor, though paid poorly, is at 
least paid, whereas the poet. . . . “But then,” you say, “surely their 
aesthetic sensitivity, their common awareness of the Great Tradition in 
literature, surely this—” But alas for poet and professor! Too often 
do they live in different worlds. The professor finds the poet naive, 
untutored in the historical elements of his art, and perhaps a bit shoddy 
on his Samson Agonistes or the effect of the Crimean War on Tennyson’s 
“Maud.” The poet, on the other hand, is awed by the pedagogue’s learn- 
ing which, he says to himself, might be in more tune with reality were 
it stimulated by more creative, and less critical, effort. 

Americans are not characterized by their interest in poetry. This 
could mean that something is wrong with the poetry, something wrong 
with the public, or something wrong with both. From time to time 
SPIRIT has ventured its views on what is wrong with contemporary 
poetry. In the “Manifesto” issued on its fifteenth anniversary the 
Society descried “certain practices which have resulted in the lessening 
of public esteem for the art of poetry.” Concerned primarily with the 
critics, publishers, and practitioners of poetry, the “Manifesto” did not 
say that the American college has, in its literature courses, contributed 
less than it might to the public esteem for the art of poetry. 
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Many college literature courses have transmitted to some student 
the spark which became the flame. Almost every college can produce 
“a great teacher,” and the literature departments have contributed their 
share. But when colleges are counted by the hundreds, and teachers of 
literature by the thousands, the defects are more apparent. 

Generally speaking, ail undergraduates are exposed to at least one 
course in literature. In recent years even technical and engineering stu- 
dents must acquire some acquaintance with the humanities to qualify 
for a degree. The federal service academies, supported at public expense 
to train officers for the various services, have seen fit to make courses in 
literature an integral part of a predominantly technical curriculum. For 
better or worse the American college is in the business of teaching lit- 
erature—and, of course, the business of teaching poctry. Through its 
library the college is one of the great distributing agents for poetry. 
The college pays teachers to teach poetry and literature; on occasion it 
fails students in literature courses, implying thereby that those who pass 
the course have some knowledge and understanding of poetry. 

Every year in almost a thousand American colleges and universities 
some several hundred thousand undergraduates, while in pursuit of a 
“well-rounded education” (or, if they are engineering students— 
“acquiring a cultural background”), purchase well in excess of a mil- 
lion dollars worth of anthologies of poetry and prose, and then pro- 
ceed to “learn” literature (and presumably poetry). Annually these 
colleges graduate several hundred thousand degree holders who have 
been credited with a survey course in English Literature, or perhaps 
World Literature, as well as a few additional credits in the Romantic 
Period, the Victorian Period, Shakespeare, or the Novel. Those who 
select Literature as their major course of study will have studied some 
ten to fifteen specialized courses, all on the undergraduate level. Many 
will enrol in graduate schools for advanced study over a period from 
one to five years. What students in what Golden Age have been so 
thoroughly immersed in literature and the humanities? With such a 
basis the cause of poetry in the United States should be firmly estab- 
lished. Even though they do not produce poets in numbers, the colleges 
should be providing the largest market for the poet’s books. But why 
go on? 

The Survey Course in Literature, “Literature I” let us call it, con- 
cerns us most because of its universality. Highly articulated, it con- 
sists of class lectures, batteries of examinations, term papers, and read- 
ing assignments running the gamut from Beowulf to Hardy. (The 
“express” professor may even get you to T. S. Eliot and C. §. Lewis.) 
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Periods, movements, names, dates, and historical backgrounds are exain 
ined by objective-type tests, the only recourse for the harried teacher, 
or his assistant, who has hundreds of grades to record, allowing of course 
for the proper proportion of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, and even F’s. The end 
result of such a course is a mass of factual knowledge duly categorized 
throughout the literary phyla of “periods,” and properly tested and 
measured by examinations containing the proper proportion of identiti- 
cations, true-and-false statements, matching columns, and completions. 
The objective test has its advantages for it “separates the wheat from 
the chaff,” “the sheep from the goats,” or in academic jargon “aids in 
spreading the grades.” 

Now when the study of literature is subjected to the laboratory 
process of test and measurement, when the student acquires creditable 
grades by the memorization of facts, we have the strange phenomenon 
whereby what professes to be essentially a humanistic study utilizes the 
methods and language of science. Literature, which certainly the poet 
conceives as being the product of the imagination and the spirit, is re- 
stricted to the area of plodding investigation and the accumulation of 
facts. The procedures of Germanic research and the spirit of scientitic 
positivism have diverted the study of literature from the thought of 
man to the study of the conditioning factors of his environment, to 
semantics, to what has been called the “scientific conceptions of the evo- 
lution and uses of human speech.” 

The tendency to emphasize the material and concrete in literature 
is heightened by the almost universal acceptance of the chronological 
approach to literature. While it is true that a chronological approach, 
century by century and decade by decade has certain convenient mne- 
monic advantages, it has also the disadvantage of directing attention to 
the history of literature rather than to the literature itself. Granted that 
literary history is a “must” for the scholar and the teacher, how can we 
justify the transmission of historical literary data to the student seeking 
a general education? 

Few college teachers admit that entering freshmen are well read, 
or even that they do any reading at all. Your average freshman has 
voluntarily read few if any essays, little or no poetry, and perhaps a 
novel; he views literature as anything compressed between book bindings. 
He cannot read well, and his writing is little short of despair. What 
should such a student take away from his first, and in some cases, his 
only, literature course, when already literature is an arcanum so awesome 
that he will never read on his own a book commonly accepted as litera- 
ture? Imagine his reaction to a course described in a college catalogue as 
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LITERATURE I. A comprehensive historical survey beginning with Celtic 
origins, Beowulf, Anglo-Saxon writers to the Norman invasion; the rise of 
Angio-Norman literature, the church drama, the ballad form, etc., etc., .. . 
with special attention to the philosophical, scientific, sociological, and economic 
forces moulding the literature. 


Is literature nothing more than the examination of forms, forces, influ- 
ences, development, and decline? Yet the historical approach has been 
subjected to the concept ot evolution to such an extent that many have 
forgotten that literature is written by men, not by “movements,” that 
literature 1s an expression ot understanding and spirit, not torm and 
environment. 

The average literature course “covers” in some two semesters some 
thirteen centuries of literary output; obviously little time can be de- 
voted to literature as such in the presence of the discussion of externals. 
Most survey courses have a habit of wearing thin in the race against 
time to reach Mardy by the last class. Asa resuit, the student has Little 
or no acquaintance with the literary developments of the last ntty 
years. Ot itselt this would mean nothing; literature can be taught trom 
any great writing worthy of the name. But having been subjected to 
chronology and historical fact so long, the students associates literature 
with a musty antiquarianism in the presence of which any contemporary 
work is woetully out of place. The teacher of literature, moreover, by 
virtue of his own training, is, except for the reading of commentaries, 
often unacquainted with even a minimum of contemporary literature, 
particularly modern poetry. It is not uncommon among young college 
graduates to tind Francis Thompson spoken of as a contemporary; 
rarely can they name a half-dozen truly contemporary poets. How can 
they, when their literature teacher’s bookshelf, packed as it is with the 
scholarly PMLA, can boast of tew, if any, volumes of poetry published 
in the past thirty years?) Who will introduce the young liberal arts 
graduate to modern poetry, if his literature courses do not? The fact 
that publishers must keep as a trade secret the small sale of even the most 
distinguished works of modern poetry is an indication of the extent to 
which colleges, Catholic colleges included, are deficient in their teaching 
of literature. The sanctification of chronology in the presence of several 
alternatives, disillusions the student, often inculcating an aversion for 
literature which is reflected to some extent in the lessening of public 
esteem for literature, poetry in particular. 

The responsibility for some of these defects rests with the teacher. 
But the teacher is himself the product of a system. As a group, teachers 
of literature are subject to considerable variation; but, Ph.D’s or not, 
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they are part of the Ph.D. or graduate school system which has beci 
strongly influenced by the spirit of scientific investigation, even in the 
realm of the humanities. Applied to literature the system has regulated 
the training of teachers, the format and content of the protessional 
journals, most of the textbooks, and the methodology of courses. Many 
who themselves have escaped the system are obligated eventually to adopt 
it, so thorough is the “investigative” environment which controls the 
curriculum, the objectives to be attained, the subject matter to be 
covered, and the criteria to be met if the college should wish to measure 
up to the academic Jones’s. 

Under the intluence of this environment your teacher has been taught 
the value of the measurable, and the futility of insight, perception, and 
spirit. The classroom for him has become a laboratory where the facts 
are assembled, grammatica! and metrical forms measured and counted, 
authors classined, bibliographic problems investigated by literary detec- 
tives, and the latest journals read and cross-indexed. In this “humanistic” 
laboratory is your teacher raised, and here does he rear his own. Attracted 
to literature from his high school days because he read with enthusiasm 
under the intluence of a good instructor, the future teacher, unmindful 
of university methods, observed his own spirit exalted, and his under- 
standing of humanity increase. ‘Then he went to college and the 
graduate school. 

Here, in the name of literature, he learns the history of language, 
the development of roots, orthographic and phonetic changes. He may 
translate Anglo-Saxon, study medieval grammar, compile a dialect 
dictionary from an untranslated MS. He counts syllables, becomes a 
text-searcher, a source-hunter, tracks down allusions, and records 
variants. He reads widely in the great literature, he reads countless minor 
works of major authors, as well as the major works of minor authors. 
Then comes his examinations, a degree, an apprenticeship as an instructor 
in English Composition, and finally, Literature I. 

In a scientitic way his preparation has been thorough, but it is the 
thoroughness of knowledge and scholarship, not the thoroughness of 
understanding and insight. The young instructor, if he would progress 
with his fellows, must himself produce monographs to acquire academic 
reputation and bring prestige to his institution. Because he is con- 
scientious, and most teachers are, he acquires in a few years a mass of 
organized and verifiable facts—plots of Restoration dramas; the biblio- 
graphic mysteries of Shakespeare; names of hundreds of poets, their 
wives, and mistresses; catalogues of first printings, rare editions, cross- 
indexed lists of commentaries. In short, he has become a storehouse of 
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knowledge, a scholar. As a teacher he becomes a transmitter of scholar- 
ship. But what of literature and the student who needs general educa- 
tion? 

Woodrow Wilson, in 1893, clearly saw the problem in his essay, 
“Mere Literature.” 


Literature can do without exact scholarship, or any scholarship at all, 
though it may impoverish itself thereby; but scholarship cannot do without 
literature. It needs literature to float it, to set it current, to authenticate itself 
to the race, to get it out of closets, and into the brains of men who stir abroad. 
It will adorn literature, no doubt; literature will be the richer for its presence; 
but it will not, it cannot, of itself create literature. Rich stuffs from the East 
do not create a king, nor warlike trappings a conqueror. There is, indeed, a 
natural antagonism, let it be frankly said, between the standards of scholarship 
and the standards of literature. Exact scholarship values things in direct pro- 
portion as they are verifiable; but literature knows nothing of such tests. The 
truths which it seeks are the truths of self-expression. It is a thing of convic- 
tions, of insights, of what is felt and seen and heard and hoped for. Its mean- 
ings lurk behind nature, not in the facts of its phenomena. It speaks of things 
as the man who utters it saw them, not necessarily as God made them. 


The answer seems to be the need for a thorough revaluation of the 
literature survey course. Some graduate schools are more conscious than 
before of the deficiency of the scholar as teacher. While great literature 
has a universality that transcends time and place, it is also true that the 
average student is hardly attracted to ancient forms as a starting point. 
The very nature of the development of the language places in the path 
of the beginner so many obstacles of out-moded grammar and ortho- 
graphy that the imaginative and emotional aspects of literature are 
buried under a mass of obsolescence. The fault is not with the literature, 
but with the emphasis upon historiography, chronology, and the super- 
ficial features of literary form. 

Great literature, and great poetry, with enthusiasm and inspiration 
on the part of the teacher, will teach for itself. If burdened by the 
paraphernalia of the laboratory and investigative scholarship, it will 
repel, not attract. When literature is directed to the byways of literary 
history to be subjected to esoteric opinions, and profound hypotheses, 
there is created a forbidding atmosphere of recondite learning which 
disillusions the hearty and justifies the charges of sophistication and 
affectation which are often brought against many literature courses. 
Literature need not parade through the market place to curry favor; 
neither must it strut in cap and gown through the halls of learning to 
be enjoyed. 
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Book Reviews 
A RICH, FIRST BOOK 


Journey with Music, by Francis Maguire. New York: The Monastine 
Press. $2.50. 

There are two ways of reviewing a book. According to the first 
way, a book is noticed; its virtues and faults are tepidly exposed; the 
reviewer hints that in his own handling of the themes, greater art 
might have been exercised; the review closes with a little fine writing 
intended to display the reviewer at his best. By the second and much 
less usual method, a book is reviewed in the hope that the review will 
cause many readers to buy the book. So far as in me lies, I shall try to 
review Journey with Music in this second way, for not only is Francis 
Maguire a valued contributor to SPIRIT but his positive excellence as 
displayed in his first collection of poems leaves the reviewer with no 
alternative—he must say praise or nothing. 

An exceptionally well-written and perceptive jacket description has 
robbed me of a good deal of my own thunder. The jacket says that 
meaning rather than feeling asserts primacy in Mr. Maguire’s work, 
and this is true. Mr. Maguire has no time to waste on tenuous intuitions, 
vague gropings toward life and understanding of it. He writes as boldly 
as he thinks, and with the same bright realism. One of the first things 
that will strike a reader of these poems is their epigrammatic clarity, 
their avoidance of the fuzzy, the half-thought-through, the easy cliché. 
They give the impression that they were written because they had to 
be written; and that thereafter they were subjected to wise art in 
arrangement and choice of epithet. The urgency of their composition 
was retained, but crudeness of rhythm and accent was carefully filed 
away. The temptation to quote passages and whole poems is great but 
it would serve no purpose beyond advertisement. In this little book, 
the thought is unified; one poem succeeds another, not as disparate 
things, but as the unfolding of a mind and a personality. Both mind 
and personality are truly poetic, and must be experienced in the whole 
rather than in any part. 

Yet another aspect of Mr. Maguire’s poetry that must be stressed is 
its contemporaneity. He is no poetic archaeologist, lifting his themes 
and treatments from the treasury of the past. His themes are the result 
of his study of life; his forms are the inevitable molds determined for 
each and every poem by its theme and the manner of its creation. | 
find in this book, and only very slightly, the metrical influence of two 
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contemporaries: A. E. Housman and the very much under-rated Hum- 
bert Wolfe. There is no riding here on the tail of any fashionable 
comets—no slavish piping after Hopkins or Eliot. This integrity of 
utterance is a sign of Mr. Maguire’s stature as a poet and his toughness 
of mind, for it is very difficult in these days to avoid such influences. 

Journey with Music is by no means exhausted in the desultory notes 
I have made above. It is a rich, first book and one which must be read 
by all to whom poetry is a living art and not an exercise in cleverness. 
And I cannot end this review without praise of the perfectly appro- 
priate format given the book by its publisher. He is himself a poet, 
and knows what trappings the Muse should wear in venturing forth.— 


J. G. E. Hopkins. 


"*'NEW ROMANTICS’’ IN ENGLAND 


The New British Poets: An Anthology edited by Kenneth Rexroth. 
Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions. $3.00. 

This is a difficult book to review. For over three hundred pages 
we are presented with poetry of a very high level, an embarrassment of 
riches. Let it be admitted at the beginning that I cannot possibly do 
all seventy of these British poets justice in this limited space. 

Kenneth Rexroth, American poet and critic, displays fine taste in 
his selection of poets and poems—and an amazing knowledge of the 
Bricish poetic landscape in his long and meaty introduction. In vigorous 
language he traces the evolution of the English “New Romantic” move- 
ment from its early phase of spreading revolt (real or imagined) against 
the so-called “‘Classicists” led by W. H. Auden, to its present position 
of almost complete ascendance. What Rexroth calls “the gospel of 
artistic impersonality” has been superseded by an intense artistic in- 
volvement; for example, Dylan Thomas, most influential of the Roman- 
tics, “doesn’t wear his heart on his sleeve. He takes you by the neck 
and rubs your nose in it.” 

The poets here presented have come to prominence since 1937; they 
are mostly under forty; and almost all are Romantics. The editor’s 
only real side-excursion is into the poetry of the Scottish Renascence, 
some of it in English, some in Scots dialect baffling to this reviewer, 
even with the aid of the glossary. What is the over-all impression made 
by The New British Poets? First, it is one of vigor: these poets feel 
and let you know that they feel; there is little of that formal diagram- 
ming of states-of-mind that so often still passes for poetry in this coun- 
try. True, the vigor sometimes seems to spring from decay—the de- 
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cay of an old way of life, an old social order, of pre-war dreams burned 
out. Perhaps that explains the very luxuriant lushness of the new 
growth. 

Second, there is an extreme personalism. Everything is equated in 
terms of the individual who suffers, joys, loves. Casting aside a disap- 
pointing and destroyed world, one must start somewhere to reconstruct; 
and that somewhere is in oneself and in God. So both God and self in 
all its forms—as doubter, killer, lover—are the preoccupations of these 
new poems. No longer hollow men, Romantic poets write an affirma- 
tion in blood, their own and Christ’s. Besides baroque religious vision, 
there is much eroticism here, but it is a healthy eroticism of life. 

Third, the British poets display great virtuosity and brilliance in 
their technical achievements. They have successfully assimilated such 
various influences as the Classicists, with their precise diction and care- 
ful description, the French Symbolists, Marxism, the romantic nostalgia 
of the central European emigrés, the English Catholic revival, the “rev- 
erence for life” of Albert Schweitzer, anarchism, the Welsh renascence, 
and so on. Out of all this the Romantics have formed a strong and 
moving utterance, clothed in craft of clear competence. Their aim is 
to speak from the heart to the heart; so Dylan Thomas writes: 


ln my craft or sullen art 
Exercised in the still night 

When only the moon rages 

And the lovers lie abed 

With all their griefs in their arms, 
I labour by singing light 

Not for ambition or bread 

Or the strut and trade of charms 
On the ivory stages 

But for the common wages 

Of their most secret heart. 


Not for the proud man apart 

From the raging moon I write 

On these spindrift pages 

Not for the towering dead 

With their nightingales and psalms 
But for the lovers, their arms 
Round the griefs of the ages, 

Who pay no praise or wages 

Nor head my craft or art. 


Many of these poets have turned or returned to the Catholic Church, 
finding there acceptance and reinforcement of Romantic ideas that seem 
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“new.” Already known in this country are Norman Nicholson and 
Anne Ridler, as well as Kathleen Raine, who wrote the moving “In 
Time”: 

The beautiful rain falls, the unheeded angel 

lies in the street, spreadeagled under the footfall 

that from the divine face wears away the smile 


whose tears run into the gutter, melting where 
the stationary cars wait for departure; 
the letter that says Ave is passed over 


for at the ever-present place the angel waits, 
passes through walls and hoardings, in dark porches 
his face, wounded by us, for us and over us watches. 


This is poetry to be read and read again. The New British Poets is filled 
with authentic voices that will be heard.—Rosrrt Resor. 


TO RIVAL PALGRAVE AND QUILLER-COUCH 


The London Book of English Verse, edited by Herbert Read and Bonamy 
Dobrée. New York: The Macmillan Company. $3.75. 

The editors of this new and handsome anthology of English poetry 
are very well qualified for their task. Each represents a point of view 
toward poetry; each is widely read and critically skilled. Their joint 
effort, therefore, should be excellent and is. The London Book of Eng- 
lish Verse is a representative, not an exhaustive, collection of poetry 
which starts with Chaucer’s time and ends in our own. I: has been 
designed deliberately to compete with Palgrave’s famous Golden Treas- 
ury and Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Oxford Book of English Verse on 
the theory that the past forty years have worked a change in sensi- 
bility which demands a new choice of “essential” poetry. The spirit of 
our age, say the editors, has effected in all of us an emotional change 
which makes our immediate response to poetry a quite different matter 
from the emotional response of our grandfathers to the same poem. An- 
other way of saying this would be that our age has altered its taste for 
poetry. No statement could better high-light the difference between 
critics who base their work on a philosophia perennis and those who are 
whirled from attitude to attitude by the changing fortunes of the world 
influx. 

Those poets who have suffered the most in the way of exclusion from 
the canon, are naturally many of the false romantics of the nineteenth 
century, with all their faked trappings of color and sentiment. The 
editors feel that the sensibility of our time is much more affected by 
“idea” poetry than was that of the age of Palgrave or Quiller-Couch, 
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hence there is much more of it given. The so-called “metaphysicals” of 
the seventeenth century get their full recognition, as do many neglected 
talents of the eighteenth century. The choice of contemporary work 
is judicious. 

The poems are arranged in ten sections which the editors call 
“organic”; that is to say, the poems are grouped by similarity of the 
author’s intention or aim in writing them. The reader moves along from 
narrative verse, through lyrics and descriptive writing to poetry which 
grapples with ideas and attempts symphonic rather than simple organiza- 
tion of complex feelings in a form. The last section contains satirical 
poetry.—J. G. E. Hopkins. 


NEWSPAPERS PREFERRED 


The Amazing Year: A Diary in Verse, by Selden Rodman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Journalism is journalism; poetry is poetry; and where someone tries 
to combine the two, as Selden Rodman does in this book, the result is 
apt to be an undigested mish-mash of topical references, lists, straight 
reporting, personal notes, and occasional verse. Rodman’s “amazing 
yea:” (May, 1945, to May, 1946) is certainly amazing—as what year 
isn’t these days? It brings forth references to a thousand diverse phe- 
nomena, ranging from the atomic bomb to pastoral Haiti, the whole 
loosely strung on a chronological thread of doubtful authenticity and 
dubious value. If Rodman had organized his book according to an inner 
logic of subject and mood and not tried to fit a poem into each date, 
he undoubtedly would have given us a less unwieldly mass. As it is, we 
must dig to find small nuggets of poetry buried in pages of flat, un- 
poetic declaration. 

Another of Rodman’s experiments which is singularly unsuccessful 
is the inclusion of montages of newspaper headlines and photographs. 
Titled and dated, these are, I suppose, intended to be taken for poems. 
This sort of attempted sleight-of-hand not only fails to fool most read- 
ers, but is responsible for putting many of them off modern poetry for- 
ever. Rodman writes like a romantic who wants to be an intellectual. 
His most successful lines are the simplest ones that describe the most 
basic things—such as love: ; 


Everything of your saying mouth 
Breathes meaning into chords, and sings, 
And after it is sung goes on 

Around the world in widening rings. 
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Often, at his best, he sounds like Stephen Spender. ‘Honorable Dis- 
charge: 32790920” is reminiscent of Spender’s war poem, “What I 
expected was,” and Rodman’s “Man, Not His Arms” finishes in a 
fine flourish of Spenderian rhetoric: 


The ancient feuds and gods 
Like serpents in the hearts of men are curled; 
Remember only, for your own salvation, 
Your brotherhood, and give it to the world. 


At his worst, Rodman tries desperately hard to be clever and modern, 
with the result that he seems to be parodying various modern poets, 
notably Auden, whose siren voice has led so many young poets to disaster. 

Most of the writing here is unmistakably topical—and, just as un- 
mistakably, is prose and not poetry. “The Cure (Advt.)” begins: 
“Tune in nightly, Mr. and Mrs. Listener”; a line from another poem 
reads: “Victims stand waiting to be voted in, chomping petitions.” The 
verses called “Jolly Friar” are climaxed with this prose and false rime: 


He can make any objection to the theories of Marx look feeble 
But is mildly annoyed if you mention “the opium of the people.” 


The book is studded with short pieces (after all, the year’s calendar is 
not easy to fill), of which this two-line effort, “Dawn,” is a representa- 
tive sample: 


Now pectoral combustion puts to flight 
The rational, galactic night. 


Generally speaking, the most intriguing section of the book, to this 
reader, was that dealing with Haiti and the Dominican Republic. It is 
to be regretted that so many of the references to these island countries 
are not clear, except in the notes in the back, which are often more in- 
teresting than the poems themselves. 

According to the jacket blurb, the “real subject” of The Amazing 
Year is “the inner life of man.” That is certainly a high—perhaps the 
only—aim for any poet. But Rodman, evidently misled by the desire to 
be up-to-date, to be topical, has concentrated in this book on the exter- 
nals. For me, I prefer the reporting of The New York Times to that of 
Mr. Rodman.—Rosert Resor. 





We ask that subscribers please inform us promptly of change of 
addresses, giving both old and new. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 
To the Editor—The reading of your editorial, “Mr. Hillyer Points to 
Anarchy,” has brought to fruition a previously formed intention of 
writing to you anent literature of the same genre as Ezra Pound’s. I no 
longer evince surprise at hieroglyphics of the Cummings ilk, but a con- 
tribution to the July issue of Poetry did startle. Its title is “Poem by 
Emily Dickinson” and is thus explained: “This poem was sent to us 
with the statement that it was dictated by Claire Burch under hypnosis. 
During the hypnotic state a voice declared that she was Emily Dickinson, 
answered questions, and after a silence of five minutes produced these 
stanzas.—The Editors.” 

“What a novel way of circumventing rejection!” was my first 
thought. But apart from the fact that Emily (and, I trust, her ghost 
writer here) can do better without the hypnosis, doesn’t such a poem pose 
to the editor at least the dilemma of “To whom do I make out the 
check?” As I’ve said, I thought here matter for an editorial, but you 
have already written it. My own Amen is followed by no Alleluia but 
merely a weak “Wherefore are thou reason?” 

Father Gervase Toelle’s, “Merton: His Problem and a Solution” is 
a masterly handling of a problem confronting more than Merton. It 
has not been, I feel, entirely a lack of heroism which has made some of us 
vaguely (or sharply) unsatisfied with Merton’s demand for the complete 
severance of the ways of art and those of prayer. Such an attitude savors 
somewhat of Manicheism and largely of Puritanical Jansenism, the 
latter coloring unconsciously much of our thinking. To Father Gervase’s 
well-presented argument I would add only this personal comment. It 
is true, as he suggests, that “the poet’s insatiable tendency to turn every- 
thing into material for a poem will be a fertile source of distractions to 
him during prayer.” And it is also true that he is not alone in experienc- 
ing the difficulty of having his work distraction-begetting. However, is 
it not also true that the very reflection and solitude (at least with one’s 
thoughts) needed for the poet are, in these times of rush and activity and 
extroversion, a saving grace? The voice of the muse like the voice of God 
is not heard in the whirlwind, and it may well be the listening for the 
one prepares the stillness for the hearing of the Other. 

Again I express my satisfaction at seeing that such an intelligent and 
intellectua! approach to meaningful problems is still extant while so many 
elsewhere are catering to unintelligibility and illogic—SistER MARY 
CATHERINE, O.S.U. 
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Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


To the Editor (but really An Epistle to Mr. George A. Cauliff )— 


All hail, kind sir and kindred ghost; 
Together let us drink a toast! 

Believe me, I should like to take a 
Train and meet you in Jamaica— 
Or else if you could come this way?— 
I’m sure we'd both have much to say. 
For I see we both see eye to eye 
Wherein the critics’ problems lie: 
That critics lacking proper tools 

Are bound to fall betwixt two stools, 
Hence science’s necessity 

Of clear-cut terminology. 

And by your letter late in SPIRIT 

I see that you are getting near it. 


You ask what makes a verse “‘obscure,” 
What makes it “difficult”; and sure 
The answer’s not an easy one. 

More acid, blood and ink have run 

On it than time can count or say, 
Even than on the poems in se! 


For you (or so it seems to me) 

The answer is stupidity 

On someone’s part: the poet either 

Has no depth, or else the reader. 

And thus you hang a neutral term 

On someone’s neck and make him squirm. 


Why, sir, let’s keep inside our field; 
Let’s criticize the poem, not yield 

To ease by seeing just what’s near. 
The poem alone is in the sphere 

Of criticism, not the men 

Who read or write beyond their ken. 
Let’s keep our eye on ding an sich, 

Not run around and wave a stick 

At human game—or else the verse 

Will languish, die, or something worse! 
One-two, one-two, and through and through 
A critical blade goes snicker-snack. 
The poem is dead and with its head, 
Fine friend, you’d go galumphing back. 
I shan’t gainsay, you’ve got a prey; 

But is this fair and is this right? 

It’s here we need a bit of light. 
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Christmas Gift Offers 


YOU may find some of your problems of Christmas solved by 
giving your friends, the library or institution in which you are 
interested, and even yourself, any one or more of the following: 


A Subscription to SPIRIT 


$3.00 for 1 year; $5.00 for two years; $7.00 for three years. 


A Saving for You 
You may deduct one dollar on the year’s subscription, if you 
simultaneously order any one of the following books: 


DRINK FROM THE ROCK — $2.00 
Selected Poems from SPIRIT. 


“One of the finest collection of poems published in this decade.” 


RETURN TO POETRY — $3.50 


A collection of Critical Articles from SPIRIT, which those writing or 
teaching poetry should study and frequently consult. 


SHORT STORIES OF OUR CENTURY 


By Catholic Authors — $3.00 


Edited by John Gilland Brunini and Francis X. Connolly. Entertain- 
ment with a powerful spiritual impact—delightful for any reader 
and vital for the English teacher. Autographed on request. 


WHEREON TO STAND — $3.00 


W hat Catholics Believe and Why, by John Gilland Brunini, with an In- 
troduction by Francis Cardinal Spellman. “To those who would know 
exactly what our Catholic brethren believe and why, Mr. Brunini’s book 
is the perfect answer.”——John Haynes Holmes. Autographed on request. 
| 
| 
{ 








Gift Cards will announce all gifts. If a book is ordered in time, it 
will be forwarded for Christmas Day. Subscriptions will begin with 
the January, 1950, issue. 


Please vemit with orders. 


Make checks payable to: 
THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 









































And then you said a word or two 

About the type of poet who 

Is “naturally Christian.” Ah, 

The Summa Theologica 

(Good primer of theology), 

As I am served by memory, 

Suggests that he is Christian named 

Whose sin, for which old Adam’s blamed, 

Has been removed; and thus this man 

With God’s good help—-alone none can— 

Has been incorporated in 

The supernatural; Christ’s kin 

He has become. And thus, you see, 

To be a “Christian” is to be 

A “supernatural.” Now, let 

Me put your words inside this net. 

Argal, your truly Christian poet— 

Your letter’s words so plainly show it— 

Is one who’s naturally supernatural! 

To prove this point to one and all 

You cite an old ecclesiastic 

Who was withal a heretic. 

Why, plague me, sir, you may as well 

Define a circle then and tell 

Me it’s a square without its corners! 

The Muse has every right to scorn her 

Suitors who somersault good sense 

And so confuse man’s mood and tense. 

But really, sir, a thousand thanks; 

And, prithee, pardon these Pope-ish pranks. 

Sincere remarks (and never fear it!) 

Only improve the look of SPIRIT. 
—Gervase Toelle, O.Carm. 


New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor—There is some very beautiful thinking and writing in 
the article in the July SPIRIT; and my only objection to its argument— 
if you could call it an objection—is that it didn’t go far enough. 
Wouldn’t a poet who sincerely devoted himself to writing poetry to the 
glory of God be helping, not only himself, but others? There would 
at least be that possibility—and it seems to me a most important phase 
of the problem. Poets are born—for what? That, to me, is the crux of 
the matter. Surely the religious poet hopes that he is serving God by 
writing poetry which might possibly lead his fellow-man in the right 
direction—DorotHy Hopson. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE. 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 


Of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, published bi-monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
October 1, 1949. State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

Before me, a notary in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John Gilland Brunini, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily, weekly, semiweekly newspapers, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness Managers are: Publisher, THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC., 
386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; Editor, John Gilland Brunini, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; 
Managing editor, none; Business manager, Estelle Brady, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC., 
386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; J. G. E. Hopkins, Chairman, Board of Directors, 386 4th Ave., 
N. Y. C. 16; John Gilland Brunini, Executive Director, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16; 
Estelle Brady, Treasurer, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 16. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the name of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distrib- 
uted, through the mail or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve month pre- 
ceding the date shown above is .... ...+..+ (This information is required 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers only.) 

JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1949. 
VINCENT T. MOSES. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1950.) 
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Catholic Literary Genius at Its Brilliant Best 


John Gilland Brunini and Francis X. Connolly 


present 


Stories of Our Century by Catholic Authors 


This splendid collection of twenty-five short stories represents the 
cream of Catholic fiction written in English during the past fifty years. 
Among the authors are Evelyn Waugh, Heywood Broun, Maurice Walsh, 
Fray Angelico Chavez, Sean O’Faolain, Richard Sullivan, Graham Greene, 
Harry Sylvester, J. F. Powers, Viola Meynell, Daniel Corkery, Maurice 


Baring, Michael McLaverty, Brian MacMahon, G. K. Chesterton. 


With a preface by the editors, a short biographical sketch and a brief 


critical appraisal of each author. 


Published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Autographed copies available—$3.00 each—The Catholic Poetry 


Society of America. 
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JERICHO ROAD 


AND OTHER ONE-ACT MIRACLE PLAYS 


by 


Isabel Harriss Barr 


Three plays of admirable quality of intelligence and good 
taste, based on the miracles: Bartimeus, The Blind Beg- 
gar, The Marriage Feast of Cana, The Ruler’s Daughter. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 


BAKER’S PLAYS 


Boston 11, Massachusetts, and Denver 2, Colorado 
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A unique Christmas greeting 


THOMAS MERTON’S 


new collection of poems 


THE TEARS OF THE BLIND LIONS 


in pamphlet format with mailing envelope 


50¢ each — 10 for $4.75 
5 for $11.25 — 50 for $21.25 
100 for $40.00 


7 7 


There will also be a Library Edition, of these poems, in solid 


binding, at $1.25 


NEW DIRECTION S 
333 Sixth Avenue New York 14, N. Y. 
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